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THE brittle nature of cast iron renders it notoriously 
unfit for use in constructing bridges or railroads, and the 
employment of cast iron for such purposes has been the 
direct cause of many a railroad disaster, especially at 
seasons of the year and in localities subject to rapid 
changes in the temperature. The tenacious or bending 
quality of wrought iron, on the other hand, secures its 
especial utility for the purposes above mentioned. But 
cast iron is decidedly preferable to wrought iron as building 
material for edifices, the former and cement concrete being 
acknowledged as the best materials for pillars used to 
support weights, on account of their fire-resisting qualities. 
When subjected to fire, wrought iron bends and warps, 
and becomes further distorted by the application of water 
to extinguish the flames. On the contrary, cast iron col- 
umns have been found to remain almost unharmed and 
still bearing subjected weight, under the effect of very 
intense heat. 





WE have heretofore called attention to the disreputable 
practices of Grubb, Paxton & Co. of Indianapolis in claim- 
ing to represent foreign companies not authorized to do 
business in this country, some of which were either un- 
known or had little credit even in the country that was 
alleged to have given them birth. We are in receipt of a 
circular issued by these persons, announcing that they 
have completed arrangements to place business with sev- 
eral foreign companies, whose names are given, that have 
no standing in this country whatever. Some of those 
mentioned we are unable to find in any directory of foreign 
companies, and therefore conclude that they are so insig- 
nificant as to escape the attention of the insurance frater- 
nity abroad. Insurers should understand that, when 
responsible foreign companies desire American business, 
they come here openly and above board, comply with the 
laws of the country, and do not attempt to conceal their 
financial condition. They do business in an open manner 
and by legitimate methods, not through back-door agencies. 

he circular referred to contains an alleged statement re- 
garding the Traders and General Insurance Company of 
Manchester, wherein its funds are stated as follows: 


“Registered capital and guarantee fund, $1,000,000; sub- 
ta capital and guaranteed fund, $52,535; amount of 
tibed guaranteed fund specially to provide for fire 





losses, $50,000.” Not one dollar of paid-up capital is 
claimed for it. The Auditor of Indiana ought to look 
into the business of Grubb, Paxton & Co. 





THE Georgia legislature has had a valued policy law 
under consideration for some time, and on Saturday last 
information was received in this city to the effect that the 
judiciary committee of that body had recommended its 
adoption. A meeting of underwriters was promptly held 
at the rooms of the New York board, and asa result of 
their deliberations, the Georgia agents of the companies 
were telegraphed that if the bill became a law, the compa- 
nies would not in the future insure any property affected 
by it. The legislature will be informed of this determina- 
tion, and also regarding the action of the companies in 
New Hampshire, and if in the face of this the bill is 
passed, the propertyowners of that State will have to 
thank the stupidity and prejudice of their legislators for 
depriving them of the indemnity for fire losses afforded by 
the fire insurance companies. It is both refreshing and 
encouraging to see the companies uniting in such vigorous 
and practical protests against unjust legislation; the only 
objection to their action is that it does not go far enough; 
every State that countenances the valued policy law 
should be deprived of the benefits of insurance. 





SOMETHING over three months ago, there was a meet- 
ing of underwriters held in this city to take into consider- 
ation the desirability and feasibility of establishing a 
uniform rate of commissions to be paid to agents and 
brokers. The meeting resolved that a uniform rate would 
be a desirable thing to have, and a committee of fifteen 
was appointed to put the proposition into the practical 
form of a binding compact. That committee incubated 
several weeks, and then reported an agreement of fifteen 
paragraphs, the purpose of which was to bind the com- 
panies signing it not to pay to agents more than fifteen 
per cent commission flat, but in lieu thereof might pay 
ten per cent flat and twelve and a half per cent contingent. 
This was not to go into effect until 120 companies had 
attached their signatures. It was given out that a large 
number of companies were impatiently waiting for an 
opportunity to bind themselves to this agreement, and it 
was confidently predicted that the compact would be 
signed by the requisite number of companies and go into 
effect by the first of August. But August came and the 
compact was still being circulated for signatures. Then it 
was announced that certain companies that it was desir- 
able to have sign had not done so for some reason, and 
others were unwilling to commit themselves until these had 
been securely bound by their autographs affixed to the 
compact. But there was no difficulty in getting signatures, 
according to report, and by the first of September the 





compact would be duly signed and put into effect at 
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once. September came and has nearly gone, yet there is 
no uniform rate of commissions agreed to and scarcely any 
limit to the amount paid. We hear that the committee 
is still struggling with unwilling companies with a hope of 
securing their signatures, but no date is now fixed for 
putting the compact into operation. Hope deferred not 
only maketh the heart sick, but in this instance leads to 
the belief that the sentiment in favor of reducing commis- 
sions is not so unanimous as had been supposed. Some 
large agency companies are reported as being numbered 
among the unwilling ones, and it is held that, so long as 
these continue to pay twenty or twenty-five per cent, it 
would be suicidal to their competitors to refuse to pay as 
much. Agents would naturally give their business to the 
companies that treated them with the greatest liberality 
as regards commissions. There is hope yet, however, that 
the desired 120 companies will sign the agreement, but the 
fact that they have been hesitating over it for upwards of 
three months shows that it is not a kind of bait that they 
rise to with avidity. Why they should hesitate is a puz- 
zle, in view of the fact that the proposition is wise and 
practical, and that a reduction of expenses has become a 
necessity. We still have hope that the plan will succeed, 
but that hope grows fainter with each week’s delay. 


AT a meeting of the New York Board of Underwriters 
last week, a series of resolutions was adopted relative to 
the valued policy law recently passed in New Hampshire. 
In another column we give the full text of these resolu- 
tions. The objections to the law, which induced the com- 
panies to cease doing business in that State, are stated to 
be as follows: 1. The law converts a contract for indem- 
nity for actual loss into a wager policy of a dangerous 
character; 2. It changes the theory of fire insurance, and 
is in opposition to the judicial decisions of this country and 
of England; 3. It stimulates and encourages over-insur- 
ance, to which is attributed a large proportion of fraudu- 
lent fires; 4. It determines in advance the amount of re- 
covery by the amount a dishonest person may be able to 
induce the company to take on his property; 5. It offers 
an inducement to honest policyholders to over-insure, and 
lends itself to the collection of unjust and exorbitant 


claims ; 6. Its tendency is to increase enormously the loss 
of property by fire; 7. It inures to the benefit of dishonest 


policyholders at the expense of the honest ones; and, 
finally, it will tend to increase incendiarism and arson. 
These objections are all directed to the valued policy 
features of the law, all others, some of which are decidedly 
objectionable, being passed over in silence. That the law 
is an infamous one in every respect is conceded by all who 
know anything about fire insurance, unjust to the com- 
panies, but more unjust to propertyowners, who are 
thereby robbed of their indemnity for fire losses. But 
why do not the objections set forth by the underwriters 
apply with equal force to the valued policy laws of Wis- 
consin, Ohio, Texas, and one or two other States where 
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they have been in force for several years? The com. 
panies opposed their passage in those States as they did 
in New Hampshire, but when they were finally adopted 
they continued to do business under them and are stil 
writing insurance contracts as freely as they did before, 
Experience in those States has demonstrated the truth of 
every allegation set forth by the underwriters as to the 
effect of valued policy laws, their statement in fact being 
rather mildly drawn. How does it happen, then, that 
they can continue doing business in Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Texas, etc., where valued policy laws exist, and refuse to 
do so in New Hampshire, where it has only just become a 
law and is not yet operative? If they are justified jin 
withdrawing from New Hampshire because of the passage 
of that law, how is it possible for them to justify them. 
selves for continuing business under similar laws in other 
States? It was, perhaps, well enough, when the law was 
purely experimental, for them to give it a trial, but when 
their experience has proved so disastrous as to warrant 
such denunciation of valued policy laws as are contained 
in these resolutions, they ought certainly to cease doing 
business wherever they are in force. While such laws may 
be opposed to judicial decisions given in England and also 
in this country, in Texas the courts have held the law to 
be constitutional and valid. The only relief the com. 
panies can hope for is in securing the repeal of the valued 
policy laws wherever they exist, and State legislatures are 
not likely to undo their work unless the companies adopt 
measures to compel them to. This they have done in 
New Hampshire, and the course they have pursued is 
likely to bring about the repeal of the law eventually, but 
legislators are likely to hesitate about taking such action 
so long as the laws exist elsewhere and are acquiesced in 
by the companies. While they are to be commended for 
their prompt and decisive action in withdrawing from 
New Hampshire, they should be equally prompt and de. 
cisive in surrendering their business in the other valued 
policy States. If the resolutions referred to express the 
honest convictions of fire underwriters, then they stultify 
themselves every day that they continue in business in 
any State or Territory that has passed a valued policy 
law. 





DuRING the chiefs’ convention at Long Branch, the hand 
grenade exhibitors furnished food for much amusement. 
A practical exhibition of these alleged fire extinguishers 
was arranged for, and at the appointed time quite a crowd 
assembled around the various funeral piles that had been 
provided for incineration to see the fire fiend knocked out 
in one round as promised. The woodwork of these 
arrangements was smeared with tar and kerosene oil 
poured over it, and then the match was applied. When 
the flames seemed the fiercest, the hand grenade mea 
wanted to begin pelting them with their blue bottles and 
other contrivances, but the chiefs said: “No; wait till the 
wood gets blazing.” So the tar, turpentine and kerosene 
continued to burn, and roar and smell offensively, but the 
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wood did not take fire, and the flames went out of their 
own accord. A second time the combustible material 
was brought into use and set fire to, but again a puff of 
wind extinguished the flames. Then it was found that 

een wood had been used in constructing the exhibition 
pile, care being taken to close every crevice so that the 
fames could not get hold of the wood, the idea being to 
break the grenades over the burning oil and things, and 
then when the flames went out of their own accord, to 
claim credit for putting them out. But such a clap-trap 
exhibition would not satisfy the chiefs as easily as it does 
the public, and the trick proved abortive. On another 
trial the grenades were more successful, an incipient flame 
being subdued considerably, but not extinguished in 
crevices where it had obtained a hold. Finally the chiefs 
kicked the rubbish apart and stamped out the fire with 
their feet. Recently at an exhibition in Milwaukee, the 
fire “got away’ with the hand grenade exhibitor, and 
department apparatus had to be summoned to put out 
the flames. In another instance in the same city a fire 
occurred in a boarding-house wherein one of the grenade 
agents was in the habit of obtaining his daily hash. The 
flames originated below, and climbed up the partition walls, 
making much smoke and excitement. Then the hand 
grenade chap came out strong, and flung his blue bottles 
right and left, but still the flames kept mounting upwards 
and growing fiercer. Somebody turned in an alarm, a 
hook and ladder was promptly on hand, and with a couple 
of buckets of water put out the fire. Subsequently the 
firemen found in the basement all the hand grenades that 
had been thrown into the fire, entirely unharmed from 
their adventure with the flames. It was a drawn fight— 
the grenades were unsubdued—-so was the fire—and the 
agent was enabled to offer them to the public the next 
day at reduced rates. The public may be gulled by these 
non-extinguishers, and captivated by cheap exhibitions, 
but old firemen are not to be fooled by such delusive 
clap-trap. 








EXPENSES OF THE ASSESSMENT PLAN OF 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


\\ THEN a person insures his life in a legitimate 

life insurance company, he knows in advance 
precisely what it is to cost him each year. At least, he 
knows in advance the maximum sum he will be called 
upon to pay ; and if there is any change in the rate, it will 
be in his favor, for the reason that the interest earnings 
of the company are divided among the policyholders, and 
such dividends applied, when desired, to reducing the 
premium payments. The premium is exacted in advance, 
and when paid, the policyholder knows that the company 
will make no further claim upon him until his next pre- 
Mium-paying period arrives, be it three, six or twelve 
months, according as he has elected to pay it. The cost 
of the insurance and all expenses of management are 
included in the premium, and if the result proves that an 





amount has been charged in excess of cost, it comes back 
in dividends. By this system, the companies make ample 
provision for the payment of death claims, endowments, 
expenses of management, etc., and have been enabled, in 
addition, to set aside a large surplus sum to provide for 
emergencies. The aggregated assets are invested in trust- 
worthy interest-bearing securities—largely bonds and 
mortgages on real estate—and the interest earnings have 
proved more than sufficient to pay all expenses of man- 
agement, so that the sums paid by policyholders, in 
addition to securing the indemnity they desire, have 
proved first-class investments, yielding them a profit that 
compares favorably with average investments that possess 
an equal degree of safety. The person insuring his life in 
a legitimate company, therefore, knows in advance that 
the cost will not exceed a specified sum per annum, and 
he can make his calculations accordingly, providing for his 
life insurance as he does for any other of his necessary 
expenses. To the majority of persons this is an important 
item. Comparatively few possess so much wealth as to 
not be compelled to keep constantly before them, in some 
shape, an estimate of their ascertained or estimated ex- 
penses in order to keep the outgo within the income. A 
man may make his arrangements so that he is prepared to 
meet his legitimate expenses promptly, but would be 
seriously embarrassed by a peremptory call for $100 or 
$200 additional, and might be forced to make something 
of a sacrifice in order to meet it. In regular life insurance, 
no such calls are to be anticipated—they are wholly 
unknown and entirely foreign to the sysem. 

In assessment insurance, the reverse of this is the actual 
state of facts. The eloquent tongue of a voluble agent 
makes it appear as a safe and trustworthy system of life 


‘insurance, offered at a less cost than legitimate insurance 


is or can be; but in the end the victim, who is deluded 
by the statements he listens to, finds out that he has paid 
out a great deal more money than he expected to, and has 
at no time had what he paid for. Unfortunately, the 
latter fact is disclosed only too often after the member 
has passed away and his beneficiaries attempt to secure 
the amount he supposed he had provided for them. But 
the matter of cost in an assessment society is and always 
must be an unknown quantity; but whatever it may be, it 
must be extracted from the pockets of the members, for 
these organizations have no surplus or assets, whose earn- 
ings contribute so largely to meeting the expenses of the 
regular companies. It is represented by most of the 
assessment companies, certainly by all those speculative 
concerns that have been formed for the benefit of their 
promoters, that the expenses of management are limited 
to the amount collected for annual dues; but in their 
constitutions and by-laws, and in the certificates issued -to 
members, which constitute their contracts, a loop-hole is 
left which permits the officers to levy upon the money 
collected to pay death claims, in addition to the annual 
dues, for the wherewithal to meet a large proportion of 
their expenses. Members of these societies have gener- 
ally supposed, when they paid their assessments to meet 
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death claims, that the aggregate of the sums so paid was 
promptly turned over to the beneficiaries of the deceased 
members. But this is far from being the case, for the 
death fund undergoes a sweating process in the hands of 
the officers of the society, by means of which it is sadly 
shorn of its fair proportions, and the beneficiaries must 
take what is left. A bill was introduced last winter in the 
legislature of this State, providing that the expenses of 
assessment societies should be limited to the amount 
collected from membership admission fees and annual 
dues, and that the amounts collected to meet mortuary 
claims should not be touched to pay any expense what- 
ever. That bill was defeated by the managers of specula- 
tive societies, who combined their forces to that end. 
Recently a convention of managers of assessment societies 
was held in Boston, and among the questions brought up 
for discussion was the following: ‘“ Should the annual dues 
provide for all disbursements, and what attitude should 
companies maintain toward proposed legislation to that 
effect?” E.B. Harper of New York contended that if 
the companies were so limited, it would drive them into 
bankruptcy. He enumerated as among the expenses that 
should be charged against the money paid by members to 
provide for death claims: State, city and county taxes; 
the cost of adjusting unaudited death claims and in de- 
fending the organization from the payment of fraudulent 
claims; the cost of levying and collecting the mortuary 
calls. If these expenses are to be paid from the mortuary 
funds, it may well be asked “ what becomes of the annual 
dues collected from many thousands of members?” As 
they are invariably “cash in advance,” they are naturally 
applied to the payment of the salaries of officers, who 
regard a dollar in hand as decidedly preferable to a dozen 
on an assessment call. They take no chances themselves, 
but hold fast to the cash in hand. Mr. Harper presented 
a series of resolutions affirming his position, and the con- 
vention adopted them. Thus these speculative companies, 
through their convention, put themselves on record as 
approving of the use, by officers of the various companies, 
of the money contributed by members to pay to the benefi- 
ciaries of their deceased fellow members, such amounts as 
they deem necessary to meet expenses. Under this 
arrangement, the officers can run up the expense account 
as high as they please, and the members have no remedy. 
They must pay every assessment promptly or sacrifice 
their membership, and at the same time know that their 
money is being used for purposes for which they did 
not intend it. The societies have also put themselves on 
record as pledging themselves to oppose any legislation 
that seeks to compel the officers to deal honestly with the 
funds entrusted to them. Such resolutions and pledges 
might be expected of such a convention, made up of offi- 
cers of speculative societies, in which the contributing 
members had no voice, but it would be interesting to 
know what those who furnish the money have to say on 
the subject. With this avowed purpose of using mortuary 
funds for expenses, members of these assessment societies 
can never know how much their alleged insurance may 
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cost them a year ora month, nor how many assessments 
are liable to be made within a given time. We recently had 
an instance of a prominent assessment company making a 
double assessment to meet accrued liabilities, but how 
large a proportion of the expense account of any company 
is contained in each mortuary assessment, no one but 
those who make it can tell; nor can the members foresee 
how often these double assessments may be made, nor, in 
fact, in an way predict what will be the cost of their mem. 
bership from one month to another. Neither can they 
know what sums are paid in settlement of death claims, 
whether or not the beneficiaries get the full amount they 
are entitled to. The only information officially given 
them is contained in the annual reports of officers, pre- 
sented to a meeting ostensibly made up of members, but, 
as a matter of fact, composed of the officers and agents of 
the company, who, being parties in interest, are prepared 
to indorse everything that has official approval. Under 
these conditions, it is not surprising that the secretary of 
one assessment company, who was a poor man five years 
ago, can afford an elegant place in the country, keep fast 
horses, expensive dogs and ride to hounds at frequent 
intervals; or that the president of another is reported to 
have a salary of $10,000 a year and perquisites amounting 
to as much more. Nor is it surprising that men who, as 
agents, have “learned the ropes,” organize companies of 
their own and enlist the aid of capitalists by promising 
them twenty-five and thirty per cent for the use of money 
temporarily till they “get the thing running.” Prudent 
men, who are seeking life insurance and are in the habit of 
counting the cost of a thing before purchasing, should 
consider, among other things, the actual value of assess. 
ment insurance and its cost. If it is offered at alow price, 
it is safe to multiply that sum by two or even three, 
Another point to be considered is the fact that, while 
members have no voice in the management of these 
assessment companies, the law holds them individually 
responsible for the liabilities the officers may create. 
It is possible, as has been the case, for the officers to in- 
volve members in a liability to which there is no limit, 
and entail much vexatious litigation. In the legitimate 
life insurance companies, there are no such traps set for 
the unwary; the insurance they offer is a guaranteed 
article, and the first cost is the limit of liability. 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 





SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 
(Continued.) 

The preceding series of articles gave a fair outline of the spontaneous 
combustion of coal. We have seen how, in the majority of cases, with 
the proper amount of care, such fires may be prevented. Automatic 
means to notify millowners, and the officers of vessels carrying coal, of 
a spontaneous heating of the cargo, or the store on hand, is of prime 
importance. 

The lower Pacific mills at Lawrence, I am informed, have inti 
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duced an excellent device for this purpose, erected by the American 
Automatic Fire Alarm Association. It consists of a long three and one- 
half inch iron tube, which is placed every fifteen feet in the pile, made se- 
cure in the ground, and fastened to the nearest post overhead. A wooden 
cap is placed on the top, and through this wooden cap an isulated wire is 
run, which is connected with a thermostat suspended within the tube, 
about two feet from the bottom of the tube. The wires to them are con- 
nected with an annunciator and gong in the superintendent's office. An 
extraordinary degree of heat in the coal pile above the pre-determined 
one, which I believe in that case is 105 degrees Fahrenheit, soon fifids the 
silent watchman and gives the alarm, thereby allowing ample time for the 
removal of the dangerous pile or the turning of the coal before active 
combustion sets in. An arrangement similar to this should be intro- 
duced in all places where large amounts of coal are stored. 


We now turn to a new subdivision of spontaneous combustion, that of 
explosive and self-inflammable medicines. Although this source of fire 
is infrequent, it is, from the great chemical interest attached to it, not un 
interesting to the underwriter. 

The following cases of explosive mixtures should be noted: 1, Hypo- 
phosphate of lime, chlorate of potassium and sulphate of iron mixed in 
equal proportions. 2, A solution of one part of chromic acid with two 
parts of glycerine. 3. Chlorate of potassium and dental powders con- 
taining carbon explode in the mouth. 

A pillular mass containing permanganates of potassium mixed with a 
vegetable substance is always easy to inflame. Chlorate of potassium or 
the permanganate of other explosive substances must nut be triturated 
with glycerine. Chlorate of potassium and tannin explode if triturated. 
Chloride or iodide is formed by the addition of clorine or of chloride, or 
iodine, or an iodide, to ammonium, and this compound is liable to violent 
explosion on coming in contact with phosphorus, iodine, arsenic, olive or 
cod-liver oil, turpentine, and soon. Tincture of iodine and ammonia are 
often prescribed together, and the iodide of nitrogren is necessarily pro- 
duced. The rarity of accident is due to the fact that the iodine is not free 
from water. The concentrated solution of iodine and iodide of potas- 
sium, if filtered through paper, is explosive. In acase where the filter 
was touched for the purpose of removing it, the funnel was broken into 
atoms with a loud explosion. 

Concentrating solutions of permanganate of potassium in alcohol are 
liable to explode, and bichromate of potash in alcohol may ignite the lat- 
ter. Aqua regia will also cause explosions with alkaloids or essences, 
Chlorate of potash mixed dry with tannin is dangerous, and an explosion 
has resulted from its being mixed with muriate of morphine. The addi- 
tion of nitrate of silver to essence of bitter almonds to remove the hydro- 
cyanic acid has been followed by ignition. Tne trituration of hypophos- 
phate of lime alone has sometimes resulted in an explosion, 

A mixture containing chlorate of potash, tincture of chlorate of iron 
and glycerine once burst in the pocket of a patient. Pills containing 
oxide of silver are liable to inflame if they become warm. They have 
taken fire in the pocket of a customer, causing serious burns. 

Other compounds, liable to inflame during or after preparation, are 
permanganate of potash and extract of milfoil, permanganate of potash 
and reduced iron in pills, golden sulphuret of antimony and chlorate of 
soda in pills. 

It is always dangerous to associate glycerine or in general any deoxid. 
izing substance with easily reduced compounds such as the permanga- 
nates, chromic acid, the chlorates and some organic acid. 

The Pharmaceutical Journal of Vienna some years ago stated that the 
following prescription was sent to a pharmacist: Chromic acid, eight 

grains ; glycerine, one drachm. For external use. 

The dispensor absorbed the acid with a little water in a phial by slowly 
shaking ; the glycerine was then poured in and the phial again shaken. 
Thereupon the compound exploded with a very loud report and was pro- 
jected with force to the wall of the shop. The phial, which did not break, 
became coated with the black pigment, and remained in the hands of the 
frightened dispensor. The case deserves attention, from the small quan- 
tities and the power of explosion. 

: The Boston Journal of Chemistry some years ago had the following: 

Whether a physician is ever justified in blowing upa druggist may 
Possibly be an open question ; but certainly he ought not to do it by 
means of a prescription.” 

An English pharmacist received the following: ‘‘ B. Argenti ox. gr. 














iss, ext, nuc. vom. gr. 4%; morp. mur, gr. 1-32,” and the pills prepared 
by the formula soon after exploded with evolution of considerable heat. 

Permanganate of potash will sometimes act similarly, and an analogous 
case lately occurred at Nottingham, Eng., and excited some interest at 
the time. The following prescription was made up: “ BR. Arg. ox. gr. 
xlv. iii.; morp. mur. gr. i.; ext. gent. g.s.M. Ft. pil. xxiv.” The lady 
who received the pills, which were silvered, put the bill-box in her 
bosom. In three-quarters of an hour a severe explosion took place. Her 
clothes were burnt and her right breast was severely scorched ; smoke 
issued freely from beneath her dress, and a troublesome burn on the 
breast remained for treatment. 

It has long been known that pills made of the oxide of silver, or 
creosote, or carbolic acid, are liable to become very hot, or even to in- 
flame, and the dispensor has been astonished by seeing the lid of the box 
containing such pills suddenly blown off and the pills sent over the 
counter. 

The following is an extract which the writer copied from The New 
York Tribune some time ago : 

Titusville, March 14 (special).—The proprietor of a drug store adjoin- 
ing the Oil Exchange building, went to the post-office, leaving a young 
clerk in charge, and in his absence a stranger entered and handed the 
young man a prescription, with a request that it be put up immediately. 
The stranger said that he would return for the compound in a few 
minutes and started down the street. The prescription was as follows: 
‘Sach, alba, one drachm ; potassa permanganate, four drachms ; glycer- 
ine, four ounces. Mix thoroughly. Apply externally. Dr. Rankin.” 
The boy was not used to prescriptions. He had the glycerine and sach, 
alba in the mortar together when the proprietor returned. Hurriedly 
glancing over the order, he grabbed the mortar, but found the ingredi- 
ents not yet mixed. 

A Tribune reporter presented the prescription at Hudnut’s pharmacy 
recently and inquired if the mixture would have the quality of an ex- 
plosive. Two of the assistants read it carefully, eyed each other for a 
moment and scrutinized the reporter, and with a ‘‘ follow me,” led the 
way to the inner office, where the doctor in charge was busily engaged 
compounding medicine. One of the clerks started for the street door to 
shut off a chance of escape, 

‘*Come now, where did you get this?” 

The reporter explained in the most innocent manner. 

**It’s all right,” one of the clerks said, ‘‘ I know the gentleman.” 

‘* Possibly;” said the man in charge, ‘‘ but even at the risk of disobliging 
The Tribune, I must refuse to compound this.” 

‘*Oh! I don’t want that,” the reporter replied ; ‘‘ I merely want to know 
if it’s an explosive.” 

‘*An explosive! Well I should smile! Do you want to have the 


house tumble about our ears ?” C, Joun HEXAMER, 
PHILADELPHIA, September 5. 
(To be continued.) 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


ENGLISH INSURANCE NOTES. 

A Pretty State of Life Business—Crying Need of a Public Investigating Oficer— 
Frightful Condition of Fire Ofices—Leading Companies Sinking the Whole of 
Their Income in Losses—Valuable Experiment in Provident Insurance—Per- 
manent Sick Tables Adopted. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

The condition of the Masonic and General Life Insurance Company, 
limited, is an eloquent commentary on the condition of the insurance 
laws of this country. Readers of THE SPECTATOR are already acquainted 
with the current statements relating to this remarkable company, but I 
may be excused if, for the benefit of the American readers, I recall atten- 
tion to the latest developments. Not to waste space with useless figures, 
we arrive at once at the net result, namely, assets at the rate of, say in 
round figures, $1 to $200 liabilities. The respectable insurance press has 
repeatedly urged the authorities to deal with this scandal, but the Board 
of Trade seems immovable, and other methods have not yet been resorted 
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to. The general public are completely in the dark as to the real condi- 
tion of the concern, and the directors are not only taking lives, but 
actually competing with banks and solvent financial institutions for loan 
and annuity business. The company must inevitably find its way into 
the hands of a receiver unless the shareholders agree to put their hands 
into their pockets and raise a fund large enough to induce some reput- 
able association to take over the risks. As it is, the insurers have noth- 
ing to look to but the unpaid balance on the shares subscribed. Under 
the English limited liability system, not a cent can be recovered by cred- 
itors from shareholders beyond the unpaid balance on each share 
individually subscribed for. Protected by the law, a company may incur 
liabilities amounting to millions, with an uncalled capital of only a few 
thousand pounds. Good names among the directors secure public con- 
fidence; but no matter how good the name may be, the liability of the 
owners is strictly limited by statute to the sums remaining unpaid on 
their shares. For often the entire share subscriptions are fully paid up 
before the smash comes, and not a cent remains to be collected for the 
hapless creditors. In America such a company as the Masonic could 
not have existed a week after the state of its balance sheet had been made 
known through the insurance press, unless, indeed, public officials 
neglected their plain duty, which may be the case in America sometimes, 
as elsewhere. But here it is nobody’s business to proceed against a 
bankrupt limited liability concern unless the shareholders as a body in 
general meeting decide todo so. An individual creditor or shareholder 
could hardly be expected to take upon himself so costly and risky an 
adventure. The consequence is, as regards the Masonic, it keeps open 
its doors as though perfectly solvent, and to all outward appearances, so 
far as insurers can perceive, deserves their confidence, and is entitled to 
receive their co-operation in bringing in fresh lives, Fortunately the 
company, notwithstanding the special attractions it offers, is not doing a 
large business. For the credit of life insurance everywhere, it is to be 
hoped that the managers of the Masonic will see the propriety of winding 
up the office with the least possible delay. 

Even a cursory acquaintance with London insurance business would 
convince the most skeptical, after a fair examination, that the foregn fire 
companies have at the very least doubled their business in London the 
past quarter. If they goon increasing at the present rate, home tariff 
companies may as well shut up their London branches, for between the 
Continental companies and the non-tariff offices there will be nothing left 
to insure. The tariff offices have suffered frightfully from the recent fire 
waves, and nothing that has so far transpired justifies the belief that they 
are much better off than the non-tariffs, high rates notwithstanding. It 
would be interesting to have a list of leading offices of both classes, 
and against each name the true aggregate of fire losses and fire income 
last year, 1883, 1882, 1881, the aggregate and yearly average for the pre- 
ceding five years, and the totals for the entire time in business, showing 
annual averages. This would settle the question whether the late increase 
of high rates in the metropolis for which the tariff offices are so highly 
complimented, and for which they take so much credit, was necessary or 
not. There is a widespread belief among cool-headed, well-informed 
men here, that London losses do not justify the increased rates ; but that 
metropolitan risks are mulcted to make up for unprofitable business else- 
where. The refusal of business below new rates by all tariff offices, has 
sent an enormous number of the heaviest risks begging, and these the con- 
tinentals and the non-tariffs are picking up as fast as they can. A con- 
temporary finds that three companies drawing from their fire insurance 
business generally upwards of $15,000,000 a year, have had to meet losses 
and managing charges, swallowing up within the merest fraction of the en- 
tire revenue. Another concern earning about $1,250,000 yearly from fire 
risks, managed to pay away, in fire losses only, seventy-eight per cent of 
its income, with all its expenses to provide for and nothing put aside for 
‘reserve. Other large offices actually spent ninety to ninety-eight per cent 
of their income in losses. These facts ought to be widely known and 
carefully weighed on the American side of the Atlantic. The only course 
open to managers was to put up rates; with what result we shall know at 
the end of the first experimental year. 

An important tentative extension of the provident class of risk has been 
undertaken by an enterprising corporation of which the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland is the chairman. I refer to the Sickness and Accident Assur- 
ance Association, limited. New tables have been adopted, securing sick 
benefits permanently, irrespective of age, until death intervenes. The 
ordinary table on a life of twenty, gives the insured one pound a week for 
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six weeks, ten shillings a week for the next six weeks, and six shillin 
and eight pence a week for the remainder of a term of six months an 
which liability ceases. For these benefits a yearly charge is made of co 
pound and seven shillings. Under the extended table, the same life, b 
paying seven shillings a year more, can secure one pound a eedkan 
three months, ten shillings a we€k for another three months, and six shil. 
lings and eight pence a week for the remainder of life, Provided the 
insured is incapacitated for work. The tables are based on the experi. 
ence of benefit societies and clubs and statistical returns of the Registrar 
General’s departments, and during the next five years it is expected suffi. 
cient evidence will be at hand to enable the originators of the €x periment 
to see their way to further innovations on old established rules, The 
great trouble with all attempts of this kind in Great Britain has been the 
frightful cost of collecting premiums, investigating claims and Carrying 
on business. It has been found necessary, in order to meet the necessi. 
ties of the working classes, to make weekly collections, involving enor. 
mous work, an army of collectors, and an appalling amount of book. 
keeping and supervision. But still sick and benefit insurance goes on, 
marvelously spreading, and is destined, doubtless, to do a vast amountof 
good eventually in an industrial country like Great Britain. 

Lonpon, EnG., September 15. W. E. D. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The New Hampshire Law and New York Underwriters. 


AT a meeting of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, held Sep. 
tember 16, the following preamble and resolutions were adopted : 


New York, September 16, 1885, 

The following report of a special committee of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters was unanimously adopted at a meeting of the board 
held this day: 

The New York Board of Fire Underwriters, in view of the recent law of 
New Hampshire, known as the valued policy law, desire to place on 
record some of the reasons which have compelled insurance companies to 
discontinue the insuring of property in that State. 

1. The law converts a single contract of indemnity for actual loss into 
one which, in the hands of bad men, mav, under the sanction of law, 
become a mere wager policy of the most dangerous character, in that it, 
in certain cases, compels payment of amount in excess of actual loss, re- 
moves all interest or care of the insured in the protection of his property, 
and offers a prize for the wicked and fraudulent burning of the thing in- 
sured to realize beyond its actual value. 

2. That it changes the theory of fire insurance, which has prevailed ever 
since its origin, and is in direct opposition to the whole tenor of the decis- 
ions of the courts, both here and in England, in which valued policies 
have been discountenanced and discouraged as against the policy of the 
law and injurious to public morals. 

3. That it stimulates and encourages over-insurance, an evil to which 
is to be attributed a large proportion of fraudulent fires, notwithstanding 
the utmost endeavors of underwriters to guard against it in limiting the 
amount of insurance to be granted. 

4. That it determines in advance the amount of recovery by the amount 
a dishonest person may be able to induce the company to take on his 
property, the value of which is peculiarly within his own knowledge, and 
of which the underwriters cannot be as well informed without great labor 
and expense, either to himself or the insured, which expense, if paid 
directly by the insured, would prove a severe tax upon his forethought in 
covering his property by insurance, while if borne by the company would, 
asa matter of self-protection, lead toa large increase in rates, or an 
abandonment of the business as no longer profitable or desirable. : 

5. That it offers a direct inducement to honest propertyholders to in- 
sure their property for more than its real value, and promises the solema 
sanction of the law to them in enforcing the collection of claims, however 
unjust or exorbitant, provided only ‘‘that the claim be not tainted with 
actual fraud,” a thing well-nigh impossible to prove in almost every case 

6. Its tendency will be to increase enormously the destruction of prop- 
erty by fire, thereby increasing the loss to the commonwealth of the State 
by the unnecessary burning of property. This has been demonstrate 
beyond a doubt in the States of Wisconsin and Ohio, the first States t0 
adopt such a law, by a large increase in the ratio of losses during the 
year since its enactment, a fact testified to by the authorities of those 
States, and recognized by all underwriters doing business there. 

7. Its natural effect will be to the positive disadvantage of honest 
policyholders, and to the advantage of designing and dishonest mes 
Without such a law every claimant may now require his loss to e 
termined by disinterested arbitrators, chosen from among his neighbors, 
or he may appeal to the courts with a certainty of obtaining full justice at 
their hands and at the hands of a jury of his own vicinity, Such law is 
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secure the rights of the insured, and is open to grave objec- 
‘ i nstitutionality. 
Oot i the judgment of the members of this board, this law will 
“i promote incendiarism and arson ; enormously increase the propor- 
+ fraudulent and dishonest losses ; tend to demoralize the citi- 
a of the State by giving the sanction of law to fraud, and imperil the 
ee if not the existence of the great interests of fire insurance, so im- 
rast and indispensable ro the business and mercantile relations, not 
only of this particular State, but those of this city and of the whole coun- 
ag we express our firm confidence that the wisdom of the 
ple of that State will save the great interests we represent from the 
ae and injustice sure to follow legislation of this character, by a 
speedy repeal of this obnoxious law, we feel it a duty we owe to our 
stockholders and the insuring public at large to decline all insurance on 
property located in that State; and to thatend be it : 
Resolved, That from and after this date, during the existence of this law, 
we will not insure any property in the State of New Hampshire, by whom- 
soever owned, and that we will not submit our present existing Contracts 
(by any indorsement thereon) to any contingencies that might possibly 
arise through judicial constructions forced upon the courts of that State 
by statutory enactments. Be it also : 
Resolved, That a copy of these proceedings be given to the public as an 
explanation and justification of the course adopted. 
Respectfully submitted, D. A. HEALD, 
N. C. MILLER, 
W. M. S. St. JoHN, 
Cuas. SEWELL, 
Special Committee. 


needless to 





The St. Louis Fire Situation. 

SomeHow or other the fire losses in St. Louis are not looming up with 
their usual frightfulness. The past summer has been remarkably free 
from big blazes here. It is possible that the companies are at last really 
to have a decently recuperative rest from pouring out their shekels into 
this unlucky city, which has so long collected largely more insurance 
than it has paid for. If so, it will take a big while for them to make 
themselves “ even up” on their business here. 

There can be no question but that the situation has been gradually 
improving. It is no small thing for streets to be put in such order that 
the department can get to a fire quickly without smashing their machines 
into uselessness. Many important streets here are now in superb condi- 
tion, and improvements of this kind are being extended in every direction. 
Our mileage of water pipes is constantly being increased, and additional 
mains are being laid. The city has made valuable additions to the num- 
ber of fire plugs, and we believe all the improvements in this respect 
which were ordered by the municipal council last year have been per- 
fected. New engine-houses have been built and equipped, and other 
houses are in construction, The department force has, of [course, been 
increased in conformity to the additional houses and machines. 

We cannot say that the building law is either better or worse enforced 
than previously, That department of city service jogs along about as 
quietly as ever, and a reasonable number of new frame buildings steadily 
make their appearance in forbidden territory. Yet there is a pretty solid 
impression that the large down-town owners are decidedly careful about 
their fire hazards compared with what they were before it became a 
troublesome matter to get as much insurance as they wanted. For the 
same reason markedly more care is being taken in the construction of 
new business buildings. Generally, the projectors are building struc- 
tures of such character that they do not appear intended to be sold to the 
companies, 

It must be admitted that there is material consolation in the situation 
and a tolerably well-defined prospect that, if present tendencies are 
maintained, after a while St. Louis will be a city that the companies can 
afford to do business in, But in spite of all the admissions we have 
made, the explanation must be added that lately fires have not been start- 
ing here in places where there was much of anything to burn. The fire 
fiend hasn’t been sporting around this neighborhood with his usual 
malice, There has not been a genuine chance for a possibly great con- 
flagration since that time last spring when a lot ot smoke in the basement 
of the Lindell Hotel called the whole department to that block. That was 
4 very slim fire, and yet, in spite of the department, the flames crept away 
from the cellar for nearly two hours, until they reached the very roof of 
the Stately building. No, the fire fiend has been “‘ sort of dull and sleepy 
like.” But it won’t do to put any dependence upon his continued 


Though St, Louis is in improved shape for fighting fire, the needed im- 





provements are no more than fairly started. For instance, what the new 
chief’s system of discipline really amounts to for emergencies has yet to 
be tested. He has our best wishes and our hearty sympathy in the diffi- 
culties which must surround him, but severe tests have not yet come 
upon him, and it cannot be known whether the department is now any 
more efficient in discipline than in the past, until a trying fire occurs. 

Therefore it is no time for the companies to relax their anxiety, nor to 
take chances with rates or risks. The public will probably call for easier 
insurance, They are probably obtaining it now upon as easy terms as 
prudence will justify for quite a time to come, Reckless competition for 
fire risks had best not to be practiced in St. Louis.— Western Insurance 
Review. 





Life Insurance in Great Britain. 


ACCORDING to the statements of 104 of the largest English life insurance 
companies for the year 1884, the assets are shown to be invested as 


follows : 
ASSETS. 

I ns son eviansoceessintbnsacensentuobesrsstbounsssneseso 474,380,000 

Loans 08 policies ...cccccccccsccccccccccccccnccsccoccccece coe 7,810,000 

Loans at interest... 

English State values. 










Indian and Colonial State value: oe 9,389,000 
Foreign State values .......... oe 4,006,000 
Credit. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccocccccccccccccccccccccccsscccceee 12,347,000 
Assets and capital. cevecccccccccccccccccoces 9,929,000 
Real estate........ ee see ceeccccccccees 10,039,000 


The receipts of the companies from their investments were £5,857,000 ; 
from premiums, £25,364,000, and from the sale of annuities, £636,000, 
Of the premium receipts, £1,400,000 were paid for agents’ fees, while 
administrative expenses consumed £1,600,000, The proportion of the 
premium receipts to all expenses amounts to about one-fifth. The fol- 
lowing table contains the comparative statement of the results of eight 
years: 














\ Propor- 
¥ yo of a —— Pr ae 
EARS, om- an . 

panies.| Dividends. Receipts. and Fees. to > 

miums, 
PR Sicccdvedecevwen tr | £4,785,451 |£12,059,803 | £1,999,824 16.6 
PES, vsk.oc veceusvceenee 106 4.790.417 12,102,395 2,212,763 17.5 
TID. cc cccccscecesocess III 5,020,906 13,035,948 2,277,226 17.5 
Ge is cvsescccvecsesns 110 5,280,569 13,101,926 2,339,349 17.9 
BEBE. .cccccccvecccocese 109 5,413,733 13,598.412 2,513,996 18.5 
TBS. ccccccccccescccess bo co) 5-497.475 14.344.268 2,745,402 19.1 
TEER. cccccceccesseccese 109 5,724,021 14,706,250 2,884,950 19.5 
TIER ccccccccecccessese 104 5,857,542 15,364,478 3,018,197 19. 























The Law of Fire Insurance. 


WE have received from Charles and Edwin Layton, the well-known Lon- 
don publishers, a copy of the third edition of ‘‘ The Law of Fire Insur- 
ance,” by Charles J. Bunyon, M. A. The work is a digestive treatise on 
British, American and colonial insurance cases. In the preface to the 
second edition, published ten years ago, the author remarked: ‘‘It has 
become the practice to quote American decisions and treatises, especially 
in insurance cases, if not as binding precedents, yet for instruction, for 
reproof and for illustration. Or, as was lately observed in the Court of 
Exchequer, ‘not as binding on us indeed, but entitled to respect as the 
professors of English law,’ and weighty according to the position of those 
professors, and the reasons they give for those opinions. Of these 
authorities the author has made much use, not only in filling up gaps in 
the subject, but sometimes gathering from them a clue in labyrinths of 
difficulties, where our English reports gave no sign.” 
In the preface to the third edition, just issued, the author says: 


The enormous expansion of the business of the British offices, extend- 
ing over the whole world and bringing them into contact with different 
and unaccustomed modes of thought, has made foreign practice and for- 
eign law familiar to their managers, and rendered such law and practice 
much more important than before. This cannot be considered an un- 
mixed good, for the practical simplicity of the contract seems to be in 
danger, and the ancient formula of marine insurance may become no 
longer applicable, ‘‘that this policy of assurance shall be of as much 
force and effect as the surest writing or policy of assurance heretofore 
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made in Lombard street or in the Royal Exchange, or elsewhere in 
London.” 

Of the truth of these observations, the case of the North British and 
Mercantile vs. the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company 
(L. R. 5 C.D., 569) is a notable example. It is t-ue that the law in that 
case is not new, and that there was no novelty in the doctrine of subroga- 
tion, but the British insurer had not invoked it except in cases of tort, 
and had apparently been content to limit his inquiries before he paid his 
money to the fairness of the insurance contract, and the amount of the 
loss, without raising the question whether there might not be some right 
or claim, as, for example, against a tenant or mortgagor, to which he 
might be subrogated. On the other hand, in France the doctrine of sub- 
rogation seems to be the very pivot of the practice of the trade, and in 
the United States it appears sometimes even stipulated for in the policy. 
It will be seen from the perusal of these pages that this new application 
of the law is not entirely satisfactory to the offices, and it may well be 
doubted whether they will have benefited by it if they take a lower stand- 
ing in the security that they offer, and find themselves involved in difficult 
questions of law whenever they have to settle a claim. 

The manner in which underwriters in this country have kept out of the 
law courts has always been a matter of observation, especially amongst 
our older textwriters. 

It is true that, from his knowledge of foreign jurisprudence, Lord Mans- 
field is said to have drawn that learning which made his decisions lJand- 
marks for all time. But this is not incompatible with the fact that it has 
been to the broad views which were acted on in England in comparison 
with the practice elsewhere, that the supereminence of the underwriters 
of this country must be attributed, and which at one time made London a 
mart for insurance even for the foreign enemy. This rule of probity does 
not seem to have been always followed elsewhere, since it was said on 
the Continent that, instead of being always ready to pay their losses— 
assecuratores plerumque differenda@ solutionis gratid, nodum in scirpo querunt. 
Another cause for delay has been the immense multiplication of the 
American and colonial reports, and their prodigious fecundity in insur- 
ance cases. In the 45th volume of the American reports, 47 series, are 
enumerated of State reports from which cases may have been selected, 
many of such series of the most voluminous description, one single set 
for example, that of cases determined in the Supreme Court of the State 
of Massachusetts, having reached its 136th volume, while the different 
sets of reports of the State of New York run to still greater lengths. In 
the preface to the second edition of Mr. May’s work on insurance, pub- 
lished in 1882, exactly eight years after the first, he takes credit for hav- 
ing added 2000 new cases to his treasury. That he does not very highly 
estimate them all may be inferred from his remarks in one place (page 
678), when, after a statement of the law, he adds, ‘‘ but it has frequently 
been held otherwise.” To reconcile, in fact, such a mass of cases, would 
be impossible, and the attempt to distinguish them often a barren labor, 
while to enumerate them all would be to prepare a digest rather than a 
treatise. The author has then endeavored to follow the rule laid down in 
his last edition for the citation of foreign judgments, valent pro ratione non 
pro introducto jure. At the same time it would be wrong not to add that, 
from the care and learning bestowed upon them, such judgments are 
sometimes not one whit behind those of our own courts. Inthe North 
British case already referred to, a protest appears to have been raised in 
the Court of Appeals to the citation of cases from the State courts of the 
United States, and it is said that the following observations fell from the 
bench: ‘‘ We are always in the habit of listening with the greatest re- 
spect to any decision of the Supreme Court (meaning thereby the Supreme 
Court of the United States); but we are not in the habit of hearing 
reports read of cases decided in our own colonies,” and there appears no 
reason ‘‘why reports from the State courts should stand higher? For 
example, why a decision of the Court of Maryland should stand higher, 
or so high, as a decision of the Court of Nova Scotia, which is liable to 
be appealed to the Privy Council?’ As the Supreme Court of Appeal of 
the State of Maryland has a co-ordinate jurisdiction with the United 
States’ courts, and there is no appeal or removal from the one to the 
other except in a limited class of cases, such, for example, as those in 
which federal rights are at stake or citizens of different States are in liti- 
gation, it might be thought difficult to maintain such a distinction. Why, 
it might be asked, should a decision of the Court of Appeals of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York, on a mercantile question, un- 
appealable to any court, stand lower than an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States from the Circuit Court? 

It must, however, be admitted that reasons are not wanting. The de- 
cisions of the Court of Appeals of the United States are entitled to the 
greatest weight, from the number and independence of the judges com- 
posing it, their status—similar to that of the bench in this country—and 
the care with which they administer the law, so that their decisions may 
be accepted as the fruit of their united labors, and not merely the opinions 
of single judges assented to by their fellows. In the States, oa the other 
hand, the judges are elective, and elected in some States for very short 
terms ; and, as the author gathers, their position calls for improvement 
both iv dignity and emolument. That this cannot fail to take place hereafter 
among a people so shrewd and wise cannot be doubted, and every altera- 
tion in the right direction must meet with the cordial good wishes of the 
profession in this country also. In the meantime the distinction does 
exist. 

That the protest in the Court of Appeals above referred to should have 
been made is not surprising, but it appears only an additional proof of 
the unsatisfactory state of our system of case law—suitable enough in the 
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eighteenth century, it threatens tojbreak}down in the nineteenth—and ; 
no important reforms are carried into effect it may be expected = if 
next generation to become insupportable. m the 

The definition which the author gives of the policy contract ignores th 
so-called mutual plan, and offers some information to the alleged tbe: 
ance experts who run the New Hampshire legislature and to all heh 
policy advocates. Following is the definition of the contract given at the 
beginning of chapter 1 : 

‘“‘ Fire insurance is a contract wherein one party undertakes to pay or 
make good to the other any /oss or damage by fire which may happen dur. 
ing a particular period to specified property, not exceeding a sum named 
as the limit of the insurance or of each item thereof, in consideration of 
an immediate fixed payment.” 





Good Words for New York Firemen. 


THE New Orleans Picayune contains the following regarding the fire 
department of New York : 

The firemen are the most popular of all those who draw salaries from 
the treasury of New York city. It would be putting it mildly to say that 
the people like them, for they have a stronger feeling than liking for 
them. Firemen are interesting everywhere, and the clatter and rush of 
the horses, men and engines through the crowded streets creates a sen. 
sation and excitement which are new every time, and which the people 
never can or never will get so used to that they can view them calmly. 
The New York Fire Department is the only branch of the city govern. 
ment that the people consider up to the mark. Politics have not con. 
taminated the force, merit is the only stepping stone to official places in 
it, and the people are firmly impressed with the belief that the firemen are 
heroic fellows on poor pay, and that they keep the department up to 
such a standard that it stands first in the world. The frequent accounts of 
lives lost in the saving of property are in such strong contrast to the 
equally frequent recitals of brutality, incapacity and officiousness on the 
part of the police, that it is no wonder the citizens admire the firemen, 

There are 950 firemen in the New York department, and they handle 
fifty-four engines in actual service, nineteen hook and ladder trucks, two 
water towers for use on high buildings and two fire-boats, that are 
manned like the fire-houses with the exception that, as they are floating 
fire-houses, each needs a pilot, engineer and corps of deckhands, One 
boat serves the North river front and one that of the East river. Each 
boat lies regularly at a certain wharf, down which wires of the fire tele- 
graph are run, so that by means of an electric plug the alarm gong in the 
boat is connected with the entire telegraph system of the department. 

As salaries run in New York, the firemen arg not well paid. The first 
year a fireman gets $800, the second and third year he gets $900, and at 
the end of the third year he gets $1000. Assistant engineers receive 
$1200 ; engineers, $1300; Assistant foreman, $1300; foreman, $1500; 
chiefs of battalions, $2500; second assistant chief of department, $3000; 
first assistant, $3500; chief, $4700. Carpenters and bricklayers get better 
pay than firemen. 

The average time it takes for an engine to leave a fire-house, on the 
authority of Battalion Chief Purcell, is ten seconds. This is on a fire 
alarm. On an exhibition alarm the other day, in the presence of the chief 
of the Hong Kong Department, engine No. 7 was hitched up and ready togo 
in one second and three-quarters. In that instance the men were on the 
floors and expecting the signal. It takes ten seconds when all the men 
except one are asleep, and in that time the engine will leave the door of 
the engine-house. 

The patent half automatic hitching apparatus is used in every engine 
house, and all the horses are trained to leave the stalls when the alarm 
sounds, and the automatic machinery unhitches the halter bolts and 
leaves them free to move. The sliding bars of polished brass that are 
now substituted for the old fashioned stairs, are in almost every house, 
‘The hitching apparatus is a San Francisco invention first used in New 
York. The slide pole is a Cincinnati idea which New York was proud 
to copy. From St. Louis the New York firemen borrowed the idea of 
the life saving corps, and their scaling ladders. No man can now be- 
come a fireman who is not an adept in the use of these simple but admir- 
able ladders. 

Each candidate spends twenty-one days in the training school, and cal- 
not be admitted to the force unless he is handy with the ladder, These 
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jadders are oak or ash poles from fourteen to twenty feet long, with little 
rungs run through the pole and a long notched hook of Swedish iron at 
right-angles to the pole, and so long (three feet to four feet two inches) 
that it will fit any window sill and ledge in the city. The fireman stand- 
ing on the ground fits his scaling ladder in a window above him and 
mounts to the second story. From there he ascends to the third story, 
and so on to the eleventh, if necessary, When he finds any imprisoned 


inmate, 


he is able to use his hands freely, because he can hook himself to 


the ladder by a steel snap hook attached toa canvas belt around his waist. 
He has a hammer and a spike to use in lowering a rescued person if he 
need to employ the life-line which he carries over one shoulder. 





Interest Earnings of Life Companies. 


AccorDING to the computation of the actuary, Walter C. Wright, the 
rates of interest earned during the years 1883 and 1884 by the various life 


companies were as follows : 








NAME AND DATE OF ORGANIZATION, 


Net Rate or Interest EARNED. 





1883. 1884. 





Berkshire, 1851.-----.+++eeecseees 
John Hancock, 1862....----.-00-. 


Massachusetts Mutual, 1851.. 
New England Mutual, 1843.... 


State Mutual, 1845 .---.....-2+0- 
Bina, 1850 ....cecccccccccccccess 
Connecticut General, 1865........ 


PROEREMEM, TEGO occ ccccccccvccces 
Metropolitan, 1867........---++-- 
SEE, BEES ccccocccccesescs 
Mutual Benefit, 1845 ....----..00. 
SN os Genet sbnescnceee 
New York Life, 1845 .......ccccce 
Northwestern Mutual, 1858....... 
Pere 
Provident Life and Trust, 1865.... 
Provident Savings, 1875.......... 
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The Claim Paid Should be the Measure of Damage. 
Grorce L, CuAse, president of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
explains the nature of the insurance contract, as follows : 
Our policy, and most others, read in this way, ‘‘that we agree, in con- 
sideration of the receipt of a’certain sum, to indemnify the assured against 
all such immediate loss or damage as may be sustained by him, not ex- 


ceeding the sum insured.” 


This indemnity is made in consideration of 


the receipt of a certain sum of money, and on the agreements and con- 
ditions contained in the policy; and no greater fallacy can exist than to 
suppose that we should pay the full amount named in our policy without 


regard to the measure of loss, 


In the matter of real property it is possi- 


ble, but it would be quite impracticable, to put; a valuation upon every 
building we insure ; and, therefore, in a majority of cases, we should 
know the value, as fixed by the assured, who is supposed to know, and 
if he ishonest would give usa fair valuation. When the loss comes, a 
fair measure of damage is what the property can be replaced for. New is 
better than old; and the condition of our policy is such that we must 
give the man what he had before, if he demands it; so that, in the event 
Of loss, he is the gainer and not the loser. It is true that many people 
value their property much higher than it would sell for, or the sum for 
Which it could be replaced, Now, if the owner of the property makes 


these representations to us, an 


d takes his policy with the understanding, 


ws is clearly expressed, that we shall pay only the measure of damage, 
od the insurance companies are not to blame. Our business is con- 
led by the same rules and laws as trade or other business, and it is for 





the interest of insurance companies to treat their patrons fairly; and I 
venture the assertion that, considering the number of contracts made by 
insurance companies, there are no corporations in existence to-day who 
treat their patrons more fairly and with more strict justice than insurance 
companies; and there are none whose transactions are more persistently 
misrepresented than these same corporations. 





Science and Fire Prevention. 


PROFEsSOR SILVANUS P, THomPsoN, an English scientist, recently 
wrote: ‘‘ We think the man who neglects to protect an exposed chimney 
or tall building with a lightning conductor little short of a fool ; but is 
the owner of a magazine of valuable inflammables any the less deserving 
of the charge of folly who neglects to protect his property with automatic 
apparatus against the far more probable and destructive fate of fire?’ Upon 
this The London Times commented in part: ‘‘ By a curious accident, not 
imputable to selfishness in science, though science is not to be altogether 
acquitted of remissness, some branches of life and thought have been 
only half-heartedly pioneered by it. The prevention of fire is one of 
them. Had science bent the full force of its energy upon the subject, it 
is incredible, in view of the triumphs won over other most formidable 
material obstacles, that reports of serious fires should so commonly read 
like stories of a fatal tiger hunt, where the brute is finally found dead with 
its victim lying in the same condition beneath its claws. Fire is mis- 
chievous to an extent which can be partially measured by the incomes of 
insurance companies. The premiums they receive are, after deduction 
of the profits, divided by the shareholders—tribute paid by British com- 
merce to the fire king. The use of insurance simply is to distribute the 
loss more evenly, not to save it. Enormous as is the total thus reckoned, 
it does not represent the whole. Few of the assured are absolutely 
covered for the worth of their gocds. None, if they be honest, are repaid 
for the consequent anxiety, waste of time, and abeyance of profit upon 
capital. Science, if it can teach the British public how to hinder or con- 
fine within narrow dimensions the havoc of fire, would benefit the country 
even pecuniarily as much as if it should discover a fresh force of nature 
to be enlisted in the service of men.” 





The Average Duration of Life of Astronomers and other Scientists. 


ALTHOUGH astronomers are constantly engaged in exploring tbe secrets 
of the heavens, they try to stick as long to this ‘‘ valley of tears” as 
they can. A. Lancaster publishes a readable article in The Ciel et 
Terre, asserting that it has been ascertained from statistical compilations 
that the average duration of life of men engaged in scientific pursuits is 
longer than that of ordinary mortals. Impelled by this fact, the author 
instituted inquiries as to how far this is applicable to astronomers, basing 
his inquiries on the dates of birth and death of the 1741 astronomers, 
from the very earliest time up to our epoch, the lives of whom are recorded 
in Houzeau and Lancaster’s Bibliography, and the average of this total 
amounts to 64% years. In order to understand the significance of these 
figures, it is to be compared to those which the “ probable expectation of 
life” gives for the age at which the career of astronomers can be com- 
menced. Placing it at eighteen years, the mortality tables say that a man 
at this age has the reasonable presumption to attain to the age of sixty- 
one years. The excess in favor of astronomers, therefore, is 3% years. 
This, as an average, is very large, and this difference will become still 
more plain if we compare them with 1000 other individuals who have 
attained to the age of eighteen years. The first column is for 1000 per- 
sons indiscriminately, the second for 1000 astronomers ; 














Tuere Diep at AN AGE OF ‘Individuals. Astronomers. 
18 to 69 yearS......sseeeees eC ccccccecccccesoccees 944 596 
JO tO 79 YEATS...ccccecccccnccccccccresereccceess 42 260 
BO tO 89 VEATS..ccecccceeccccersecesves ee ecwenes 13 126 
QO tO 99 VEATS....sseeeeeeeees Ccocceccocccocccses I 13 
roo and more years...... seeteceeees eccccccccecs ° 3 








Quetelet found at a previous time that the mean duration of life of 14 
of the most celebrated artists of all-ages was 59% years; of 24 authors, 
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6534 years ; of 22 philosophers and scientists, 73 11-12 years. Lancaster 
on his part finds the mean life of 23 of the most celebrated astronomers to 
be 71 11-12 years, and concludes with the words: ‘‘ Become astronomer 
if you desire to live long.” 





Voided by Increase of Hazard, with Knowledge of Agent. 


A poLicy of fire insurance upon a building was issued by acompany, loss, 
if any, payable to a mortgagee named. The policy contained a condition 
avoiding it in case of ‘‘ increase of hazard” by the erection of neighbor- 
ing buildings, but in a ‘‘ mortgage clause” it was declared that the 
interest of the mortgagee would not be violated by any act or neglect of 
the mortgagor. The mortgagee, however, was required to notify the com- 
pany of any increase of hazard which should come to his knowledge, 
The policy provided for a renewal, but provided that “in case there shall 
have been any increase of hazard it must be made known to the company 
by the assured at the time of renewal, otherwise this policy shall be void.” 
During the life of the original policy the insured erected a building near 
the one insured, which increased the risk. A loss occurred after the ex- 
piration of the original policy. In an action thereon a renewal was 
claimed by the plaintiff. It appeared that the broker who acted on behalf 
of the insured, and the mortgagee in making the alleged renewal agree- 
ment with the company, had knowledge at the time of the erection of the 
new building, who did not disclose the same. The New York Court of 
Appeals held upon this state of facts that the knowledge of the agent was 
imputable to the principal, the mortgagee, and that his failure to disclose 
it avoided the policy, conceding there was a valid renewal agreement. 
Cole vs, Germania Fire Insurance Company, reported in the Albany Law 
Journal. The court said that the increase of hazard by an erection made 
subsequent to the issuing of the original policy, and prior to the renewal, 
was a fact material to the risk, and that its disclosure by the mortgagee, 
who procured the renewal, was by the clear language of the policy a con- 
dition precedent to a continuance of the defendant’s liability. 








MERE MENTION. 


—The death is announced of Col. Henry Allen, special agent of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company for Connecticut. 


—Concerning the Asiatic cholera at Marseilles, it appears to have con- 
ceived a liking for that city, having since 1835 visited it nine times. 


—Last week the Mutual Life Insurance Company paid death claims 
amounting to $76,546, and the total amount of endowments paid were 
$52,123. 

—Denver, Col., has a new insurance company, called the Farmers and 
Merchants. J.T. Hoyt is announced as manager and J. A. Perkins as 
secretary. 

—The assessment levied on the local underwriters of Newark, N. J., 
for the support of the salvage corps during the six months ending De- 
cember 31, is $6216. 

—The New Jersey National Board of Underwriters has offered an addi- 
tional reward of $25 for the detection of the person who set fire to ex- 
Chief Benedict's stable. 

—An incendiary at Bangor, Me., Richard Goss, aged sixty-six, nearly 
succeeded in taking his life on September 15, and his throat is cut so 
badly that it is doubtful if he can recover, 


—St. Ignace, Mich., having been nearly burned up last month, has 
concluded to buy a $2750 steam fire engine. In this case the town’s 
hindsight is infinitely better than its foresight. 

—Developments, if any, from the arrest of S. E. Mulford, at Philadel- 
phia, on the charge of embezzlement, at the instance of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, have not been ascertained, 


—Fires caused by the spontaneous combustion of’ vegetable lampblack 

are very frequent. Oily rags or cotton waste, after a prolonged exposure 
__to the dry, warm weather of summer, shows a great inclination to self- 
ignition. A sudden storm or shower of rain vivifies the mass, and a fire 





ee ____ 


is the result. Lampblack, freshly prepared and packed in open barrels 
condenses atmospheric gases on its surface and emits a certain ; 
of heat, which, under favorable conditions, may break out in 
heat. 

—The following assessment life insurance associations have entered 
Massachusetts: the Hartford Life and Annuity, the Mutual Reserve 
Fund of New York, and the Ohio Valley Protective Union of Wheeling. 
W. Va. , 


—At Prescott, Ariz., during the past year there has been completed 
the city water-works costing $65,000, with a reservoir having a Capacity 
of 3,000,000 gallons, so that, in reference to water, the city is now well 
protected in case of fire. 

—We shall look fora perfect torrent of indignation from the under. 
ground insurance denunciators when they learn that a New York Office 
had a large line of insurance in the recent C., H. & D. depot fire in this 
city at less than the tariff rate.— Zhe Cincinnati Price Current. 


quantity 
to open 


—A decree in bankruptcy has been issued in the case of the Credit 
Viager Insurance Company of Paris. This is the first life insurance 
company in France that has failed to meet its engagements, The 
nominal capital of the company was 5,000,000 francs. Its assets cannot 
be realized on. 

—The news was telegraphed from New Haven a few days ago that 
‘*N. B. Chauncey, agent for the New York Life Insurance Company, has 
suddenly left town, and it is reported that his disappearance is due to 
numerous large debts which several people have against him. Several 
suits have been entered against him.” 

—In The New York Herald’s report of the assembling of the Repub. 
lican clans at Saratoga on Monday, preparatory to the State convention, 
the following bit of insurance news is given: ‘‘ There is some talk to- 
night of Ira Davenport for comptrolier, also some of E. B. Harper, presi- 
dent of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, for that position, 


—The weight of a normally developed man is given at 150 pounds, 
divided as follows: The muscles, nerve cords, etc., 64 pounds; frame, 
24 pounds; skin, 10% pounds ; fat, 28 pounds; brain, 3 pounds; lungs, 
liver and spleen, 334 pounds; intestines, 11 pounds. Such a man can 
eat per day, 500 grammes beef; 600 bread; 700 milk ; 300 potatoes; 
60 butter, and 2200 water. 

—The following are the totals of accidents on German railroads during 
the year 1884: Total number of accidents, 3387 (in 1883, 3315) ; of which 
running off the tracks caused 450 (in 1883, 445) ; collisions, 345 (in 1883, 
346) ; other accidents, 2592 (in' 1883, 2524). In these accidents were in- 
jured in general (exclusive of suicides), 2677 (in 1883, 2939) persons, of 
which there were killed 564 (in 1883, 556), and 2113 (in 1883, 2383) in- 
jured. 


—John H. Jewell, a young business man of Syracuse, was arrested last 
week upon complaint of J. E. Hungerford, who charges him with obtain- 
ing money under false pretenses, namely: by accepting premiums and 
pretending to write fire insurance policies for companies with which he 
has no connection. Jewell claims that he really placed the insurance, 
but with other companies for which he is actually the agent. It is alleged 
that other similar complaints will be brought against him, and that his 
operations have been quite extensive. 

—The Memphis Board of Underwriters, at a meeting held last week, 
abolished the enforcement of the coinsurance clause in all policies on 
cotton. A despatch from that city says that ‘‘the board has been com 
pelled to take this course to protect itself from being deprived of its 
legitimate business in cotton insurance, The organization known as the 
Western Union insists that the Memphis board shall hold to the coinsut 
ance clause, while its own representatives permit it to be violated almost 
everywhere else, The vote for the abolishment of the clause was neatly 
unanimous.” 

—The Brooklyn Times appears to be sound on the subject of fire inset 
ance, as the following paragraph from an editorial shows: “* The princi 
pal to be decided is this: Is a fire insurance policy merely a contract of 
indemnity for the protection and relief of those whose losses by fire are 
unavoidably or honestly incurred, or is it a scheme of which the incendi- 
ary careless or the wantonly and criminally incendiary can sell out 
with profit to the companies and by this means enhance the cost of 
fire insurance, and thus rob every upright fire insurance policyholder 
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in the land ? This question must be settled soon or late; but we believe 
, be finally settled only in one way, and that is not the way taken 
3 a legislature of New Hampshire, nor of any other State that has 
etal the valued policy law and any other kindred iniquity. However 
far and obstinately they may wander from the true point, they must come 
back to this: that fire insuranee is a contract of indemnity, and nothing 
more, and if the indemnity fall short of the loss, it isa hardship ; but if 
the indemnity exceed the loss, it is then ‘a sin and a premium to fraud 


and arson.” 
—The Deutsche Oekonomist, in reviewing the late arrogation of the 


Imperial government of Germany of the business of insurance, says that 
the question whether governmental or private insurance is preferable, 
cannot be judged by the statistics of their business ; but he who under- 
stands the difficult and red-tape business rules of governmental offices as 
introduced in the different branches of insurance, will never be in favor 
of their being in the hands of the government ; and these keenly-felt evils 
of governmental superintendence would become infinitely worse were it 
not for the good pattern set by private companies. 


—Edward A. Palfrey, president of the Factors and Traders Insurance 
Company of New Orleans, has called attention to the danger of storing 
cotton and cotton seed oil in juxtaposition, or handling these two articles 
so that they may come in contact with each other, even slightly. He 
says: ‘‘It would seem, therefore, that if cotton on board a steamboat 
comes in contact with cotton seed oil, so as to diffuse only a small por- 
tion of the oil through the loose cotton generally protruding from a bale, 
that exposure to heat from the furnaces or from the sun would very likely 
cause a fire from spontaneous combustivn in a very short period of 
time.” 

—In the United States Circuit Court at St. Paul last week, a decision 
was rendered by Judge Nelson in the test case of Drenner, Star & 
Everett vs. The London Assurance Company in favor of the plaintiffs, 
The plaintiffs were formerly of Minneapolis and were burned out. The 
insurance companies, twelve in number, withheld the payment of insur- 
ance on the ground that the surrounding circumstances pointed to fraud. 
The matter was taken to the district court of Hennepin county, and a de- 
cision won for the plaintiffs. The defendants took an appeal to the 
Supreme Court, with the action against the London Assurance Company 
asatest case. There are some $60,000 involved. 

—At the annual convention of the National Tanners and Hide and 
Leather Dealers Association, held in Chicago last week, a committee on 
insurance favored the organization of a National Tanners Mutual Insurance 
Company, by which, it was thought, they could indemnify each other for 
losses by fire and make a saving of fifty per cent of the amount now paid 
insurance companies. The rate of three and four per cent now paid 
could be reduced to one percent. The surplus earnings would be divided 
each and every year among the policyholders fro vata. It should be 
managed by a board of seventeen directors, representing the principal 
tanning districts of the country, and names were suggested for the first 
year, The report was adopted, but the future will demonstrate the prac- 
ticability of the delusive idea, 

—An exchange, in a recent number, spoke of the need of an inspection 
system in Chicago, evidently not knowing there was anything of the kind 
in that city. A system of inspection has been in operation for several 
years there under the direction of the Chicago Fire Insurance Patrol. 
By reference to the report of the patrol committee for 1884, we find that 
a considerable portion of it is devoted to inspections. It contains a copy 
of the forms used by the inspectors in making surveys, which seems to 
be very complete. There are two inspectors continually employed in the 
business part of the city, and there is a thorough inspection made of 
the packing houses and warehouses at the Union Stock Yards by the 
patrol company stationed at that point. During the year 1884, there 
Was upwards of gooo inspections and reinspections made, including all 
the churches, all the elevators and packing-houses, and over 3000 defects 
were removed. . It is understood that inspections are being pushed even 
more vigorously this year than last. 


—Among the companies reported as doing an underground business 
in Maryland are included the following: Fargo, Fargo, Dak. ; Birming- 
ham, Birmingham, Ala. ; Mutual Mill, Chicago ; Puget Sound, Washing- 
ton Ter.; Mississippi Valley Manufacturers Mutual, Rock Island ; 
Falls City and Merchants, Louisville, Ky. ; Pelican, Hope and Peoples, 
New Orleans; National Mutual, Salina, Kan.; Indianapolis, Ind. ; 





Western, San Francisco, We have had frequent inquiries at this office as 
to the standing of the National Mutual of Salina, Kan. This is a 
small mutual company of recent formation, and no statement of its condi- 
tion is published in the Kansas reports. Conducted on the mutual plan, 
it is not obliged to hold adollar of assets, and the insured will do 
well to avoid its offers for business. Neither do the Mississippi Valley 
Manufacturers or the Mill Mutual, both of Illinois, stand particularly 
high as mutuals. Propertyowners who look for indemnity in such 
mutual companies not authorized to do business in the State where the 
property is located, should not be able to sleep the sleep of the insured, 

—In Insurance Commissioner Tarbox’s report in relation to the Equit- 
able Aid Society, he says: ‘‘ About sixty clubs of ten members each 
have been formed, and probably one-half the present members are holders 
of club certificates, The treasurer estimates that fully half the certifi- 
cates in force are for $5000 each. The maximum proceeds of any assess- 
ment yet levied were $469.53, and the liability of the association upon 
any certificates issued (as were a majority of the $5000 certificates) prior 
to May 21 last, cannot exceed the amount of one assessment, though 
nominally for a larger sum. A number of certificates for $5000 each—an 
absolute contract, as the statute provides, and a failure to perform which 
would involve the solvency of the corporation—have been issued since 
the statute went into effect. The examination discloses no want of in- 
tegrity in the financial management, and the accounts of the corporation 
have been properly kept, with the exception of the confusion referred to 
in the transaction with the Massachusetts Mutual Aid Association. 
Question is made of the legality (1) of the contract with the Fitchburg 
corporation ; (2) of the ‘club’ certificate and asssignment for the benefit 
of persons having no insurable interest in the life ; and (3) of the assess- 
ment liability plan.” , 

—We have received from Rev. Lewis Halsey of Farmer Village, N. Y., 
a copy of his little book about ‘‘ The Falls of Taughannock,” a beautiful 
cataract in the upper region of Cayuga lake, nearly a third higher than 
any other cataract in New York State. Describing Taughannock, the 
author says: ‘‘ Rich in romantic glens, charming lakes and magnificent 
cataracts, the Empire State may well be called the Switzerland of 
America. The most lofty and in many respects the most beautiful of her 
cataracts is Taughannock, situated on a small stream in Tompkins 
county, three-fourths of a mile from Cayuga lake and ten miles from 
Ithaca.” Introductory to another and more important work, ‘‘ The His- 
tory of the Seneca Baptist Association,” the Rev. Mr, Halsey published 
some interesting traditions and facts about the aboriginees of the country 
between the lakes Cayuga and Seneca, the Iroquois Indians, and also 
gave the early history of Seneca county after the white men began crowd- 
ing out the Indians. The country between Cayuga and Seneca lakes 
is rich in soil, the inhabitants inhale a buoyant atmosphere, and it is 
not therefore remarkable that many important events and noted person- 
ages are connected more or less intimately with the civil and religious 
history of that section, 

—Here is the way The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, a paper published in 
a valued policy State, refers to the New Hampshire situation: ‘‘ They 
have alaw in New Hampshire concerning insurance which appears to 
have produced very different results from those originally intended by its 
framers. This is not unusual with certain classes of restrictive laws. 
The law in question not only provides that an insurance company, in case 
of total loss by fire, must pay the full amount of the face of the policy to 
the insured, irrespective of the actual value of the property destroyed, 
but that any company appealing from the State court to a United States 
court thereby forfeits its license to do business within the State. The 
object of the law was, undoubtedly, to put a stop to a too common prac- 
tice of over-insurance for the sake of high premiums and correspondingly 
excessive agents’ commissions ; its actual effect has been to cause all, or 
nearly all, foreign insurance companies to desert the State and leave it to 
a strict dependence on the resources of its home companies. This, of 
course, means exorbitant insurance rates and limited security for the pay- 
ment of losses. The clause of the law imposing a penalty for appealing 
for protection to the United States court under circumstances where 
those courts have jurisdiction is clearly in conflict with every principle of 
justice, and would, unquestionably, prove untenable were it deemed 
worth while to test it. But the companies have chosen to fight the mat- 
ter out on other lines, and, by letting the New Hampshire folks severely 
alone, teaching them what the isolation they desired means when carried 
out to its full logical result,” 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS, 








New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
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400,000] 257.53 |*July, ’85 150 merican, 
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American Cental i 600. 128, 

200,000] 269.03 |® aa 5 85 Atlantic F. and M., Providence-.-- 205.53 
153,000 | 222.94 4.95 Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh... 116.41 
f 200,000 | 390.23 Sep. 8/8 California, San Francisco. 115.63 
Citizens ........-------- 300,000 | 203.21 P. 5 Citizens, Cincinnati 137.62 
April 2,’85 Citizens, Pittsburgh 101.13 


July 29,'85 Citizens, St. Louis 

’ ¥ 189.07 |* July, ’8 
july 7» 185 Commercial, San Francisco.... ts sa "8s 

S- 5,'85 Concordia, Milwaukee 145.49 |*Aug. "85 
=, Connecticut, Hartford.... 124.16 |* July, ’85 
De Bs, 3° 80 Detroit F. and M., Detroit...-. 198.47 * July, ’85 
Oct. m4 Eliot, Boston 136.59 |*Apr., 85 
je 3 Equitable F. and M., Providence... 116.86 |*J ly, ’8s 

§.20,'95 Fire Association, Philadelphia 235.76 |*July, ’8s 
Aug. 5.’8s Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadeiphia 121.60 |*Jan., ~ 


— o "es Firemans feed. San Francisco 129.94 “fal 
iremens, Baltimore ...... 125. 

July 30,’85 Fi » Dayton. . 113,82 It 

i , New: 600. 255.07 

Jpnet7.,8s Franklin, Philadelphia. .-- anak 

aY 155,95 i 5 nn J 141,02 

Aug. 54/85 irard ¥. and 280.46 

Sep. 9,'85 te 198.35 


Sep. 18,’85 183 60 ¢ July,’ 85 


Sep. 15,/85 Ins. Co. of North America, Phila 20 * 

. Co, . — 4.29 |* July, °8 
july 13,,85 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... 194.71 |*July, "es 
Junert,’85 Mauuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh. 130.27 |* July, ’85 
A 8 Mechanics, Philadelphia.... 136.68 |* July, ’85 
ao aI, "ge Mercantile Cleveland 118.43 | July, '85 
Seo, 14,,85 Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston 143.15 |* May,’85 
May B 4 Merchants Providence. 126.53 |*July, "85 

ay a0, 05 Merchants, Newark.... 185.18 |* july, 85 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit 200, 120,52 





wr KHwwuw ouuw 


’ 
ACY ccc ncnccccccnesnone 210,002 | 172.75 |*Aug.,’85 
Clinton .....-..- 250,000 130.25 |*July, 85 
200,000 | 165.46 tAug.,’85 
1,000,000] 253.52 |*July,’85 


K 3 


300,000} 310.05 | Apr., ’85 
200,000] 126.96 : 
200,010} 131.59 |*Aug., 85 
200,000} 132.48 |*July, ’8s 


RS 





cs} 
3 CwuUuns & ow 


204,000} 123.06 | July,’85 
1,000,000 | 268.99 sjuly, 585 
1,000,000} 156.73 oyu 85 

200,000} 431.94 |*July,’85 








200,000] 152.67 |*July, 85 
200,000} 225.53 |tApr., '85 
200,000 | 109.31 * July, "85 
150,000] 172.24 |*July,’85 
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1,000,000] 145.94 |*July,’85 
3,000,000} 138,06 |* July, ’85 
500,000} 100.50 | July, '83 
200,010| 232.72 |*Mar. ’85 


'uUwaweeuo 





4 


150,000| 216.52 sJuly.;85 
210,000| 146.54 od uly, °85 
150,000] 121.9 +4 uly, '85 
300,000] 124.50 |* July, ‘Ss 


Lloyds Plate Glass a 100,000] 105.89 ejay 
Manuf’rs and Builders c.- 200,000} 153.54 |TJjuly, '85 
Mechanics .......---..-- 250,000] 110.35 |*Jan.,’ 

Mercantile ...-. 200,000] 107.69 *July, Fe 


. 


Sep. 13,84 
Lege Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee--. 427.86 |* July, '85 
Sen, 735 National, Hartford 142.57 |*July, '85 
ec.24,'84 Neptune F. and M., Boston 116.13 |*Apr., '85 
Newark, Newark 219.18 Jan., "8s 
Sep. 7,/85 New Hampshire, senenester 142.81 |*Jan., ’85 
Jan. 13,/85 North American, Bosto 123.79 |*Apr., "85 
June 3,'85 Northwestern National, Milwaukee 135.65 | Jan.,’85 
May 28,’85 Orient, Hart ford . 197.34 leFuly, '85 
Feb. 25,’85 Pennsylvania, Phila 325.44 |*Mar.,’85 


Aug. 5,/85 Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 99-11 |* July, ’84 
Jan. 23,'85 Peoples, Pittsburgh 121.52 |*July, '85 
Aug.17,'85 Pheenix, Hartf. 138.63 vie. "85 
Prescott, Boston 107-79 | ~ .'85 

iene 8 85 Providence-Washington, Providence 105.27 |* July, ’84 
ay 22,’85 Reading, Reading 137.16 lsJuly. "85 
Aug.26,’85 Security, New Have 122.40 |*July, ’85 
Juner7,’85 Somateld id F. and M.. springseld.. 123.64 |* July, 85 
Spring Garden, Philade 192.61 |* July, ’85 
|Dec. 3/84 St. Paul F. and M., Se Paul, 153.32 |*July. '85 
Feb. 4,'85 Sun, mF 'rancisco. . 115.22 |t July, '85 
Sep. 12,'85 Traders, 161.31 |t July, '85 
Mar. 4,'85| 106 Union, Batiadeipbia 101.25 |*Oct., "84 
Union, San Fran 115.09 |tJuly, '85 
United Firemens, «Philadeiph 117.24 |*Mar. 85 
Sep. 14,'85 Washington, Boston... 105.56 July. ’84 
oa ai = Western, Pittsburgh....----------- 300,000] 124.21 |* May, ’85 
1,55 


genera 3s English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
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Merchants 200,000} 153.17 | July,’ 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa 100,000] 148.81 |*July,’8 

200,000] 127.24 |* July, "85 
200,000] 193.41 |*July,’35 








200,000 | 128.05 ofan "85 
300,000} 184.92 |* “ uly, 85 
210,000] 264.79 sju ly, 85 
200,000} 120,04 |*Aug. '84 


* 


500,000] 166.29 sjuly. (8s 
350,000 a equi. 8. 
200,000] 269.31 ’ 

200,000} 131.75 |*July, ’85 





200,000 | 133.67 |* July,’ 85 
150,000 | 235.98 sjuly. 385 
1,000,000 | 164.09 July’ '3e 
200,000| 109.71 | July, ’8s 


RK 


200,000] 163.78 |*July,’8s 
200,000} 171.77 |\*Aug.,’85 
x 200,000] 160.75 “july. "8s 
s 500,000] 101.28 ug.,'85 


x 


























350,000} 102.53 +84 
200,000] 131.69 ye y. "85 
100,000] 118,06 |*July,’85 





~ Amount 


Aug. 3,/85 NAME OF COMPANY, =| Vatweof| fy" iey Larust Price. 
Aug.14,'85 Stock. | Sha 
Aug. 5,'85 stad 


250,000] 188.41 * July.’ 85 
300,000] 168.19 |*Aug.,’85 
asojo00 | 275.71 |*July,’85 


Coun wen 
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Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. City of London ----+---- paces hada 10 


nion. 5° 
F ire voernnlh A 10 
a 











Net Last 
Book ——- 

‘ Value of AID. 

NAME OF COMPANY. Kiahital | Stock 
aid up. Per$too,| 


"| Date. \Per Ct. 


Tancashi Vist ..<32-c- coche 








Fire 
Liverpool and London and Globe. 
London Assurance 

London and Lancashire Fire 
London and Provincial 

North British and Mercantile 


Price of Latest 
Sale of Stock. 
(Per Cent.) 








J 
os 


| n 
50 $500,000 | $188.61 |*July,’ 85 3 Th TN cinceenenencgaaagid 
20 400,000] 150.91 |\*July,’83 12 98 OO REE eae 


























* Semi-annual. A Quarterly, $ One per cent each maul On increased capital. a De- 
voted plate glass against breakage “he Manufacturers and Build- Pontes Union : and National....---- 
ers pays two per roms quarterly. d@ Marine only in New York State, United Fire 























